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Quicquid agunt homines 
nostri est farrago libelli—Jov. Sart. I. 

Havine premised, for the benefit of the 
classical Dandy (who may be required by his 
mistress to translate the scrap of Latin pre- 
fixed to this paper) that “libelli,”” must not 
be rendered by the consonant English word,— 
[ shall proceed to the further exposition of m 
— and in the statement of the views whic 

ave led me to intrude myself upon the no- 
tice of the town. 

Various and discordant opinions have been 
expressed, as my bookseller informs me, not 
only upon the merits of my first paper, but 
likewise upon the intention and objects of 
those, which are to succeed it. “Some sple- 
“netic old dog, I suppose,” cried one of the 
translators’that I have alluded to above, “ who 
“can’t introduce himself or his grumbling 
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“into genteel society in any other way.”— 
“One of the radicals, damme! Aye,” said a 
young barrister, “ he modestly and withall sub- 
“mission professes his readiness to censure 
‘and to discourse de omnibus rebus et quibus- 
“dam aliis, but perhaps somebody may plead to 
“ the jurisdiction.” “ It’s the old cant friend 
‘‘ Dobson, of introducing the ‘author under a 
, a character and name,” was the sapient 
conclusion of one “of the people called Qua- 
“ kers.”’ “ A malicious and impotent attempt to 
“ridicule the infant efforts of our country in 
“ science and literature!” exclaimed a patriotic 
member of the Philosophical society, as he 
threw my unfortunate leaf across the store at 
an angle of 45.“ A very poor imitation of 
 Addison’s Tattler,” it struck a literary gen- 
tleman whose bibliographical knowledge has 
been acquired by assiduous attendance at 
book auctions. 

This chilling reception and other alarming 
and prophetic speculations on the duration of 
this series of papers, might have cost the 


world much mirth and some instruction, if 


my worthy publisher had not aes greg 
his communication of the speech with cha- 


racteristic sketches of the speaker. He more- 
over added this encouraging intelligence, that 
several calm, reflecting and sensible men had 
not only commended the attempt and ap- 
proved the initiatory essay, but also enquired 
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when the next number would be out, and left 
orders for any succeeding number as soon as 
it should make its appearance. 

Nevertheless I am forced sorely against my 
will, by this ungentle reception, to persevere 
in my introductory address, already prolong- 
ed to an unreasonable extent. I have remain- 
ed too long unchanged, it seems, in the midst 
of an ever varying society. | now emerge 
with ideas and views that savour strongly of 
an antiquated school, my language is unintel- 
ligible, my projects of reform chimerical, my 
manners harsh, vulgar and untinged with the 
hues of gentility, and my whole attempt an 
abortive and misshapen effusion of spleen, 
envy and detraction. The ladies throw me 
aside with a “horridly stupid.” Gentlemen, 
who fly habitually from the company of the 
fair to scenes of gross debauchery, stigmatize 
me as, “very indelicate!”? Magazine wits 
whisper “ trash,” and boyish reviewers pro- 
nounce ex cathedra “the thing can’t live a 
“fortnight.” It may be so. I may be threat- 
ened with immediate extinction, and my cen- 
sures and criticisms may all be returned with 
heavy interest upon my own head. But high- 
er authority will denounce me, before I trem- 
ble or desist—the same porneneane have de- 
clared to the world that the “ Back Woods- 
“man is poetry! and that Patrick Henry was 
the greatest statesman of the revolution! 
oredat Judeus Apella.”’ The world is infidel 
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in both points of this creed, to the present 
hour. 


‘* a Shall this speech be spoke for our excuse, 
* Or shall we on without apology’” 


For so long as men of worth and sense, how- 
ever small their numbers, favour me with 
their encouragement, I will most willingly 
take the risk of compelling attention from 
those whose follies justly subject them to the 
ridicule or censures of my critical Dictator- 


ship. 

But Iam as weary as my readers must be, 
of this everlasting preface. Here let it end. 1 
am not to be driven from an undertaking, 
which the state of the times loudly calls for, 
and justice requires, by the sneers of the im- 
pertinent, or the scoffing, and affected con- 
tempt of the thoughtless and illiterate vulgar. 
‘The welfare of my native City, is dearer to me 
than the opinion of the multitude. Philadel- 
phia, with all its faults and follies, is, in a lite- 
rary and scientific point of view, the first city 
of the Empire. Its society, at present, exhibit- 
ed in a species of masquerade, presents to the 
eve of a philosophical examiner, the germ of 
all that'is good and great. But, it is envelop- 
ed and shrouded by an outward garment of 
pretence and trifling, that, like the paltry de- 
corations, and minute divisions of the Gothic 
style, may gratify a corrupt taste, but deface 
the beauty, conceal the strength, and destroy 
the usefulness of the edifice. It is infested and 
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clogged with countless numbers of quacks, of 
every rank and profession, who impede its 
progress to perfection; and who, by the impu- 
dence with which they prefer their claims, 
and the readiness with which they are admit- 
ted, are daily sinking the standard of merit, 
lower and lower. Stern, rigid, unbending vir- 
tue, in the opinion of the great Civilian, is 
indispensible to the existence of a Republic. 
It is the principle of its being, and the only 
pledge of its continuance. A greater share of 
this virtue, however, seems to be required in 
present circumstances, in our Republic of Let- 
ters, than in our Civil Polity. A mistaken, and 
most pernicious idea pervades society, apne 
this subject; and it is unhappily confined to 
the peaceful walks of ‘earning. In war, in di- 
plomacy, in all the intercourse of sovereign 
states, America justly claims the rank of a 
proud independent nation, in the maturity of 
force, wealth, and dignity—a primary power 
of the civilized weal Nobl a she gained 
this standing, and firmly she will retain it. 
But, in intellectual efforts, we are willing to 
consider our country in her infancy. Like a 
puny child, every endeavour to put forth her 
mental strength, is met with flattering en- 
couragement, and loaded with fond encomi- 
ums; and, instead of crushing the miserable 
brat at its birth, we gladly hail its appearance, 
and award to this wretched abortion of igno- 
rance and imbecility, the palm of literary 
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honour. When the human mind, throughout 
the world, is coming forth in splendour and 
majesty, upon every subject, important or de- 
sirable to mankind; we are content to bestow 
the meed of praise upon productions that 
would disgrace a European school-boy, be- 
cause, our country is young, and its attempts 
should be encouraged. Vhat is—bad taste 
should be cherished. and contemptible works 
eulogized, for the purpose, and as the means, 
of improving the one, and chan ng the cha- 
racter of the other. Such is the pitiful logic of 
the day. Against this delusion, Coote the so- 
lemn protest ef the Critic, and shall make it 
part of my business, hereafter, to exhibit the 
baneful effects of this notion, upon the differ- 
ent branches of learning. 

I therefore do vevsueh the various respect- 
able fraternities represented in the aforesaid 
Congress at the Stone-House, not only to 
disavow the harsh resolutions of that body, 
but, for the future, to abstain individually 
and collectively from general indiscriminate 
and illiberal strictures upon me and my 
works, at least until they find any discourse 
of mine disgraced by similar sweeping invec- 
tives. To each of the doughty champions who 
have treated my entry into the lists with 
goodly lack of courtesy (to say no more) I 
shall in due time make fitting answer, and if 
their armour be proof against the assault, 
why truly their scornful defiance shall pass 
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for valorous merit, and my blows must re- 
coil upon my unfortunate self. But, if the 


just award of all true knights and noble 


Dames (and I shall not infrequently appeal to 
the quick perceptions and fine taste of the 
latter) shall place them at the mercy of m 
faulchion, they must expect to make a full re- 
cantation or to take the consequences. 
Waving, however, even this figurative hos- 
tility, 1 now promptly, and openly declare, to 
all whom it may concern, that I enter upon 
my oflice in a spirit of amity, as perfect as 
may be consistent with the impartial and dig- 
nified execution of its duties; and I will here- 
after give most sufficient reasons to convince 
all reflecting men, that it is in the language 
of our good Mayor, “ their duty to aid, assist, 
“and protect the officers in carrying this or- 
« dinance into effect.” And, to the end, that no 
further misunderstanding or ill will may arise, 
I have drawn up a treaty of friendship and 
limits, and having approved and ratified it 
myself, recommend the same course to others, 
because [I have concluded, in the Christian 
spirit of the modern jus publicum, to consider 
a flat refusal on their part, as a due and suffi- 
cient ratification, and to carry the treaty into 
immediate effect. Not, indeed, by a general 
declaration of war, which perchance might 
draw down the wrath and denunciations of all 
the Alexanders, who preside in “Peace So- 
cieties,” and keep on foot half a million of 
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armed men. For my valour too, has its “ better 
part,” and I have satisfied myself so fully of 
the justice of these treaty stipulations, that 
my only wish is to secure the advantages of 
the contract at as small cost and trouble as 
may be practicable. Within five days, there- 
fore, after the publication of our said treaty, 
the ratifications shall be exchanged, or I must 
proceed by the most expedient methods of 
amicable compulsion, to enforce the perform- 
ance of its conditions, and thereby cast the 
odium of the war upon those who most unright- 
eously resist my demands; and what is still 
worse, withhold any indemnity for their refusal. 
In the mean time, I will claim and insist 
upon my jurisdiction, to the extent which I 
have already specified; and I do most earnest- 
ly solicit all who feel themselves aggrieved, 
by any offence or folly of the times, to present 
their complaints at my Tribunal, where they 
shall always meet a patient hearing, candid 
examination, impartial sentence, and effica- 
cious sear And od . spite 4 the rude 
charges made against me, I have not the vagit 
ag ag thaf all the good sense and Med 
ledge of the day, is rw by my worship- 
ful self; and shall therefore hold myself dee ly 
indebted to all persons, of soun mantere 24 
er dispositions, and correct pens, who 
will aid me in the arduous work which I have 


now undertaken. ‘ 
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